THE DRAMA: TRAGEDY

the purpose of his tragedies is to 'justify the ways of
God to man', to effect a reconciliation of our feelings
with the mysterious workings of Providence:

One there was who reigned of old,
Big with wrath to brave and blast,
Lo! his name is no more told!
And who followed met at last
His third thrower and is gone.
Only they whose hearts have known
Zeus the conqueror and the friend,
They shall win their vision's end:

Zeus the guide, who made man turn
Thoughtward; Zeus who did ordain
Man by suffering shall learn.
So the heart of him again
Aching with remembered pain,
Bleeds and sleepeth not until
Wisdom comes against his will.
*Tis the gift of One by strife
Lifted to the throne of life.1

Sophocles accepted the stories more entirely in
the spirit of the artist, but he too acknowledges the
essential if mysterious justice of Zeus, the inviol-
ability of divine law, 'the unwritten and unfailing
statutes of heaven'. Euripides criticised the myths
more in the temper of a rationalist, realist, and sceptic,
at least a humanist, but in doing so he disintegrated
tragedy and prepared the way for tragi-comedy.v"

How do Shakespeare and the Elizabethans stand?
How "did they^ conceive of tragedy? In this age of a
great revival of Christian thought and sentiment
does Christianity offer them any solution of the tragic
problem? Christianity has its root in one great

1 Aeschylus' Agamemnon, translated by Gilbert Murray. The last two
lines translate a notably difficult passage.